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The pandemic has been a major factor in driving away train passengers in Japan. Mojiko Station, at the northern tip of Kyushu. 


An uncertain future for the train 


In the opinion of Hara Takeshi, the 
pandemic may be the final blow for 
Japanese railways. 


ovid-19 has changed many people’s life- 

styles and affected different aspects 

of Japanese society and its economy, 
including the railway system. According to 
one survey, for instance, about 30% of of- 
fice workers are expected to keep working 
remotely even after the pandemic is over. 
This factor will have an impact on commuter 
traffic in the big city centres. The pandem- 
ic aside, recent demographic changes (i.c., 
the declining birthrate and an increasing- 
ly aging population) are affecting the Jap- 
anese railways negatively. Can businesses 
create new added value suitable for the post- 
corona era? Zoom Japan talked to professor 
Hara Takeshi about the evolution of rail 
transport in Japan since the railways’ privatisa- 
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tion 35 years ago. A researcher in the history 
of political thought who also writes extensively 
about trains, HARA teaches at the Open Uni- 
versity of Japan. 


It has been 35 years since the privatisation of 
Japanese National Railways (JNR). How has 
rail transport changed since 1987? 

Hara Takeshi: JNR was born in 1949. In 
postwar Japan, few people had cars. However, 
during years of rapid economic development 
in the 1960s, more and more roads were built 
and an extensive network began to spread na- 
tionwide. At the same time, cheaper cars came 
onto the market and car ownership increased. 
The number of unprofitable railway lines in- 
creased accordingly. When the government 
privatised JNR in 1987, the newly-found- 
ed JR companies began to stop these lines 
which were making losses, which, of course, 
were concentrated in sparsely populated ar- 
eas and the countryside. Hokkaido, for ex- 


ample, lost many railway lines. On the other 
hand, the demand from people who regularly 
commuted to work or school remained very 
high in the big cities. Nowadays, we’ve reached 
a point where there’s great disparity between 
Tokyo, Osaka and other big metropolitan ar- 
eas, which still have a vast network of train 
lines, and the rural and small-town areas where 
the trains are fast disappearing. At this point, 
one must question the validity of privatising a 
system that affects many people’s lives. When 
the government runs a public service, its pri- 
ority is to ensure that as many people as possi- 
ble have access to that service. However, when 
that system is at the mercy of market forces and 
profit is the company’s only goal, people are 
bound to suffer. For example, commuting to 
school becomes a problem for students in rural 
areas, and elderly people who don’t have a car 
and live in places with few buses are deprived 
of the only affordable means of transport. It is 
a merciless system. 


When I was a student, I used to travel a lot 
thanks to the extensive and affordable nation- 
al railway network. But now, it would be hard 
to do the same thing. Ironically, new roads 
and motorways continue to be built, even in 
the middle of nowhere, though they’re con- 
sidered a waste of taxpayers’ money. However, 
the profitability of the railways is always being 
questioned. I believe something should be done 
about this problem. 

Another important problem to be consid- 
ered is how the natural environment af- 
fects the transport system. Life in Japan is 
made harder by all kinds of natural disas- 
ters — earthquakes, floods, typhoons, etc. 
Right now, the Shinkansen (bullet train) 
is almost the only long-distance train network 
available. It is fast and reliable. However, it is 
surprisingly vulnerable to natural disasters. 
When something happens, everything stops 
and it takes long of time for regular services to 
be restored. 

Recent earthquakes in the Tohoku region have 
caused such problems yet again. After the triple 
disaster in Fukushima, for example, a 320km- 
long section remained out of service for more 
than six months. The same thing happened on 
the coast facing the Sea of Japan after a strong 
earthquake hit those regions. That didn’t happen 
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to the local lines in Kansai after the 1995 Great 
Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake. I mean, not even af- 
ter the 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake destroyed 
Tokyo or during the Pacific War did a railway 
line remain closed for so long. At the time of 
the Great Kanto Earthquake, for example, the 
national railway was almost completely restored 
under two months, and during the bombing of 
Tokyo in 1945, the train services were partial- 
ly reinstated the following day. Even when the 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, the 
trams resumed service three days later. 

Now, consider the northeast of Japan. The 
Tohoku Main Line, which was built in the Meiji 
period (19th century) and runs parallel to the 
Tohoku Shinkansen, is actually stronger and 
in some ways more efficient thanShinkansen. 
Moreover, when an accident happens, it can be 
repaired more quickly. That’s why it is essential 
that we keep these lines open, especially in di- 
saster-prone Japan. 

Many Japanese who grew up in the Shinkansen 
era only think in terms of speed. They just want 
to get from point A to point Bas quickly as possi- 
ble. However, the Tohoku Main Line is in some 
respects more user-friendly as it has more stops. 
For example, when I want to go from Tokyo 
to Sendai, the Shinkansen is probably the best 


option because it is faster. But if you live in 
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The trains, which were the glory of the Japanese National Railways (JNR), have been moved to museums. 


Utsunomiya, fewer trains stop there, so it is not 
all that convenient. 

In any case, northeastern Japan is lucky because 
they still have the Tohoku Main Line, but if 
you want to go from Tokyo to Osaka or Kobe, 
your only option is to take the Shinkansen. In 
pre-Shinkansen times, we had the Tokaido 
Main Line, but now it has been divided into 
various sections with different names, each one 
managed by a different company — JR East, JR 
Central, and JR West — and if you try to reach 
Osaka you have to make numerous transfers 
along the way. It is exhausting and takes hours. 
This is one of privatisation’s negative aspects. 
Also, they don’t sell ekiben (boxed lunches sold 
at railway stations) anymore. It is no fun at all. 
These days, the only daily passenger train that 
operates over the entire length of the line is the 
combined overnight-train “Sunrise Izumo - 
Sunrise Seto”. 

If we compare Japan with other Asian countries, 
we can see that China, Taiwan and South Korea 
have their own versions of the Shinkansen, but 
they’ve also retained a limited number of ex- 
press trains on conventional lines. That, in my 
opinion, is how things should be done. I find it 
unfair that in many cases you can now only use 
the Shinkansen. They should revive some of the 
old limited express train lines. 
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You obviously believe that speed and conve- 
nience are not the only things that the railways 
should offer. Can you explain your position in 
this regard? 

H. T.: I became interested in trains thanks 
to my father. He liked the railway a lot and 
would often take me on train rides from a 
young age. We didn’t have a car, so the trains 
were our only means of transport. We usual- 
ly took a day trip around the Tokyo area. The 
ever-changing scenery was nice, and I came 
to love those little train adventures. That’s 
how I fell in love with trains. We used to ride 
the JNR and go as far as Shizuoka, Yama- 
nashi or Nagano. From the train, I saw all those 
mountains and rivers and valleys, and the sea, of 
course, while eating ekiben. Each station sold a 
different variety and that added a new layer of 
pleasure to the trip. When youre a child, your 
everyday world is pretty small, confined as it 
is to home and school. But those train trips 
showed me a wider, completely different world, 
and the scenery changed all the time. 

Later, I became interested in the timetables. At 
first, my dad planned our trips, but then I start- 
ed doing it myself. I'd spend hours comparing 
trains and schedules so we'd be back home by 
evening. Then, by the time I was 11, I began to 
travel alone. My relatives lived quite far away, in 
Mie Prefecture, and I'd visit them, all by myself, 
using the Tokaido Main Line, of course, not the 
Shinkansen. Anyway, I did that kind of thing. 
What I’m trying to say is that train travel is 
much more than just getting from point A to 
point B. The Tohoku region, for example, has 
a very beautiful landscape, especially between 
Fukushima and Sendai. In spring you can see 
peach and cherry blossoms from the train win- 
dow. Unfortunately, nobody looks at the scen- 
ery these days, they spend the whole time with 
their noses stuck to their phone screens. And 
anyway, you can see nothing from the Shin- 
kansen because it is too fast, and the tunnels and 
sound barriers block the view. But if you’re not 
in a hurry and take a local train, you can enjoy 
the scenery properly while eating your ekiben. 


On the other hand, in the last few years there’s 
been a boom in the popularity of so-called 
“cruise trains”. 

H. T.: Yes, cruise trains are big in Japan right 
now. JR East, JR West, even JR Kyushu with its 
“Seven Stars in Kyushu’, are making big invest- 
ments in this sector because it is highly profit- 
able. A three-day/two-night trip on these trains 
can easily cost you one million yen. I’m sure it isa 
great experience; it is a travelling first-class hotel 
with all mod cons. You cruise leisurely while 
enjoying fine dining, then move to the lounge 
where you admire the scenery while drinking 
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whisky or something. But it is reserved for the 
rich. How many ordinary people can afford to 
burn one million yen or more on a short train 
holiday? I certainly can’t. The scenery that 
should be enjoyed by everybody on a local train 
has now become the exclusive playground of the 
rich. What in the past was public infrastructure, 
a public service for everyone, has become an ex- 
clusive business targeting a small, elite portion 
of society. And yet, nobody criticises the railway 
companies; nobody finds any faults with the 
way things have changed. 

Nowadays, everything has a price tag. Every- 
thing is done for a profit, and if it has no com- 
mercial value, it is discarded. But in my opin- 
ion, there are things that cannot be quantified, 
and whose value goes beyond speed, money 
and profit. 


You mentioned the “Sunrise Izumo - Sunrise 
Seto” overnight train. Are there any other 
sleeping car train services in Japan right now? 
H. T.: No, it is the only one left. The Izumo 
branch connects Tokyo to Shimane Prefecture 
while the Seto one goes all the way to Takamatsu 
on the island of Shikoku. Again, it is a shame 
that this is the only overnight train line left. In 
the past, there were a lot of these trains, even in 
Kyushu and Hokkaido. But now, as I said, they’ve 


been replaced with expensive cruise trains. 


Have these lines been discontinued because 
they’re not economically worth it? 

H. T.: In part, that’s the case, but even more 
than that, it has to do with the privatisation 
of the railways and splitting the old JNR into 
different regionally-based companies. For ex- 
ample, a lot of night trains used to run from 
Tokyo to Kyushu in the past. However, the sec- 
tion between Atami and Maibara is now man- 
aged by JR Central. A sleeper train would cover 
this particular part in the middle of the night, 
so JR Central has nothing to gain from it. For 
example, they can’t make extra money by sell- 
ing food and drink because everybody’s asleep. 
So they don’t provide any drivers for the night 
service, effectively making it difficult to operate 
night trains on that route. As I said, now there’s 
this attitude that they can’t run a train that 
doesn’t make a profit. 


Among recent changes at a local level, women- 
only carriages and IC cards have been intro- 
duced in the last few years. What are the im- 
plications of such additions? 

H. T.: The addition of women-only carriages 
has been in response to a shameful phenome- 
non, namely chikan (perverts) groping women 
on the train. I guess that creating such dedicated 
compartments was the easiest way to deal with 


the problem. Of course, it doesn’t stop chikan 
from doing their thing elsewhere on the train, 
but I guess it is better than nothing. 

This problem is most prevalent in the big city 
centres where congestion levels on commuter 
trains, particularly during rush hour, are very 
high. It is true that the Japanese population is 
shrinking and aging, but a lot of young people 
still leave their small towns and move to Tokyo, 
Osaka, and other big urban centres in search of 
a job, so I don’t think the situation is going to 
change in the foreseeable future. 

This said, it is true that currently, commuter 
trains are not as crowded as before because the 
pandemic has forced a lot of people to work 
from home. But as long as millions of people 
are concentrated in one place, there’s no way of 
reducing congestion on trains beyond a certain 
level. That’s why women-only carriages are here 
to stay, at least for the time being. 

Regarding the other point you've mentioned, I 
think that IC cards (pre-paid smart cards) have 
been introduced in order to reduce the amount 
of cash being handled by train companies. It is 
a matter of convenience, both for the compa- 
nies and the passengers who don’t have to buy 
a ticket every time they catch a train. In this 
respect, the introduction of these machines is 
a good thing. On the other hand, though, I’m 
a little worried that the increasing automati- 
sation of the system is leading to the human 
element’s progressive elimination. This trend 
can be seen everywhere in the railway system. 
Now, for example, there’s talk that companies 
are going to do away with drivers and trains will 
be unmanned, but I wonder what will happen 
when something goes wrong and there is no 
one around. 

More generally, I don’t like the fact that modern 
trains are not a place where people can com- 
municate as they used to in the past. Individ- 
ual compartments were ideal for encouraging 
people to talk to strangers. But the seating has 
changed, compartments have disappeared, and 
there is no space left for casual face-to-face com- 
munication. Every change has its pros and cons, 
of course, but I confess that I have mixed feel- 
ings about many of these innovations. Luckily, 
there are some train lines left where you can still 
enjoy old-style travel. You just have to search for 
them, maybe far away from the big cities. As I 
said, now every company acts differently, and 
the quality of the regional train service reflects 
each company’s priorities and approach to do- 
ing business. The island of Kyushu, for exam- 
ple, is not so bad, and they’re actively seeking 
train-loving tourists. But it is not so good in 
Hokkaido, which is a pity because the far north 
has some stunningly beautiful scenery. 

I'd like railway companies to devote more 
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time to considering how to make a train jour- 
ney more rewarding and fun. Ideally, for in- 
stance, seating on trains that run through 
beautiful landscape should be arranged in 
such a way that the passengers can actually 
enjoy it. Making a profit is important, but it is 
not only a matter of making trains more cost 
effective by striving for speed and efficiency 
through lighter carriages. They should be seen 
as an environment where people have to spend 
some time out of necessity — sometimes hours 
- and should be able to enjoy that experience. 


The main theme of your latest book, Saishu 
densha [The Last Train], is that Covid-19 has 
changed many people’s lifestyles in Japan. 
In particular, even when the pandemic ends, 
Japanese railways will not look the same. 
What can you say about this? 

H. T.: Since 2019, the number of inbound 
tourists has dropped to almost zero due to the 
government's restrictive Covid-related policies 
towards foreign travellers. Japan has received a 
lot of criticism for this since it is one of the few 
countries that still makes it exceedingly difficult 
for foreigners to enter Japan. This time around, 
the pandemic may be the main reason, but there’s 
no doubt that, historically, this country has been 
prone to isolate itself from the rest of the world. 
This sharp decrease in foreign tourists is a pity, 


especially when it comes to trains, because some 
local lines have been rediscovered and even saved 
by curious foreigners who enjoy train travel. For 
example, the Tadami Line connects Fukushima 
and Niigata Prefectures. It offers a unique travel 
experience as the trains run through beautiful 
gorges and over rivers. However, for many years 
it languished, like many other local lines, as the 
number of passengers steadily decreased. It was 
on the way to becoming another abandoned 
line when, somehow, it was discovered by Chi- 
nese and Taiwanese tourists and, suddenly, even 
the Japanese took notice and flocked back to the 
Tadami Line. This is one of those lines where 
you can admire the changing seasons, particu- 
larly the colourful autumn leaves and the moun- 
tains covered with snow in winter. But nobody 
in Japan seemed to know about it. 

That’s why foreign tourists are important for 
the survival of the so-called minor rail lines. 
They are not stereotypical travellers and don’t 
accept what's considered to be common sense. 
They are not afraid to explore hidden cor- 
ners of this country which the Japanese have 
forgotten about. If inbound tourism had in- 
creased earlier, many lines in Hokkaido might 
have survived instead of being closed down 
as worthless and unprofitable. All too often, 
the Japanese take their country for grant- 
ed. They always visit the same famous places, 


The return of foreign tourists may help save the day, reckons Hara Takeshi. 
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like Kyoto or Nikko or Hakone, and don’t 
seem to mind being crammed together in one 
place with hundreds of other people. But for- 
eigners are constantly on the lookout for new, 
little-known places. They’re more adventurous. 
Ironically, it takes curious travellers from abroad 
to make the Japanese look at their own country 
with different eyes. 

Also, if you’re a foreigner, train travel in Japan 
is a relatively easy way to discover the country. 
Japanese railways are very traveller-friendly 
because they’re efficient and the trains run on 
time. Information and timetables are readily 
available even online, so planning a train jour- 
ney is quite easy. 

That’s why Covid-19 has been a big blow to the 
railway companies. It is very disappointing be- 
cause the pandemic has interrupted the flow of 
tourists, which had been increasing, and I won- 
der if the system will be able to recover from this 
calamity. It is difficult to predict what things are 
going to look like in 10 or 20 years. 


What do you think about the future of the 
railway? 
H. T.: The railway companies must plan for 
the future and think about the things they can 
offer which are suitable and most valuable for 
post-Covid Japan. During the pandemic, re- 
mote meetings and online parties became the 
norm. More specifically, virtual tourism and on- 
line sightseeing became widespread because we 
couldn't travel to most places, especially abroad. 
But, now more than ever, people want face-to- 
face meetings and actual travel. I think they’re 
fed up with looking at a computer screen. No 
amount of slick technology can replace the ex- 
citement of travelling to a place and seeing it with 
your own eyes. 
This is even more true when it comes to less- 
er-known places. Standard tourist destinations 
such as Kinkakuji temple’s stone garden, Kiyo- 
mizu-dera temple in Kyoto, or the great Buddha 
in Nara, are easily accessible online. But all the 
beautiful hidden landscrape that one can enjoy 
while travelling on a local train line are not so 
readily available. These rare, hard-to-find places 
are, in my opinion, the destinations on which 
the railway companies should concentrate on in 
order to gain new customers. And I’m not just 
talking about foreign tourists. The Japanese pop- 
ulation is rapidly aging, and trains are an ideal 
means of transport for older people. Again, they 
are easy to use and understand. You just buy your 
tickets, then sit back and enjoy the changing 
scenery. You don’t have to hike up a mountain 
or ride a bicycle to discover new places. Just hop 
on a train and never-before-seen landscapes will 
appear one after another in front of your eyes. 
INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 
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TRADITION Improving the daily routine 


Once the symbol of good food on 
Japanese trains, the station bento has 
lost some of its lustre. 


Ihe term ekiben, or bento (lunch box) 
| sold in stations, is not unfamiliar 
to English lovers of Japan. This sys- 
tem, which evokes nostalgia among the 
Japanese, began at the end of the 19th century. 
At that time, train journeys took much longer 
than today, and ekiben came into being to fill 
aneed. 
These ekiben were sold by ekiben-uri (street 
vendors). They plied their trade walking up 
and down the platform carrying a large basket 
in front of them piled high with ekiben, which 
passengers bought through the train window. 
Such scenes, which can sometimes be seen in 
films, were already beginning to disappear in 
the 1970s. 
The demise of the ekiben-uri followed a cer- 
tain logic. In the 1960s, the national railways 
brought in air-conditioned trains with sealed 
windows, and waiting times in stations were 
shortened to improve profitability. These two 
factors made passengers fall out of the habit of 
buying ekiben from platform stalls or vendors 
on the train. This period coincided with the 
appearance of shops selling hokaben (hot bento) 


A traditional ekiben. 


The ekiben-uri in Hitoyoshi station, Kyushu. 


and konbini, 24-hour convenience stores. Previ- 
ously, some people who didn’t want to catch a 
train made special trips to the station to buy an 
ekiben as they knew they were always available 
there. Now, shops in town offer this service. 

Ekiben businesses, in order to attract customers 
another way, began to collaborate with large 
stores to organise events like “a tour of Japan 
through ekiben”, selling bento from different 
regions. At one time, people were attracted to 
ekiben for their rarity: to enjoy ekiben from a par- 
ticular region necessitated travelling there. How- 
ever, in the 1960s, while ekiben became a symbol 
of good taste epitomising a particular region, 
they were ironically quite easy to find every- 
where, and without having to go to a station. 

In the same way as an almost dead language is 
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kept alive by a few elderly speakers, the last of the 
ekiben Mohicans still exist. The ekiben museum 
online (https://kfm.sakura.ne.jp/ekiben/) web- 
site lists four or five railway stations where ven- 
dors selling ekiben or other kinds of food can still 
be seen walking up and down the platform. In 
Fukuoka, on the JR Kagoshima Line, at Orio Sta- 
tion, an ekiben-uri sings while selling his wares. 
Tochikuken, who makes Kashiwameshi-Bento 
(chicken with rice), considers it important for 
him to continue the tradition. His regular cus- 
tomers buy his ekiben simply for the pleasure of 
engaging in conversation with him, and this rare 
tradition has made the station famous. This just 
goes to show that a dying tradition can rise from 
the ashes... One can always dream. 
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HARUYO RECIPE 


For the aburaage: 

01 - Rinse the aburaage in boiling water to remove 
grease. 

02 - Cut in two and open up. 

03 - In a saucepan, boil the stock, soya sauce, mirin 
and sugar. 


04 - Add the aburaage to the pan and simmer for 
15 minutes. 


05 - Allow to cool. 
For the sushi-meshi: 


06 - Mix together the vinegar, sugar and salt. 
07 - Add the mixture to the hot cooked rice and 
stir well until absorbed. 


For the garnish: 


08 - Beat the egg, season with salt then cook like 
a pancake. Cut into thin strips to make the 
kinshi tamago. 


09 - Cook the edamame and prawns in boiling 
water. 


10 - Allow to cool. 
To finish: 


11 - Fill the aburaage with the sushi-meshi. 
12 - Garnish. 


For the aburaage (fried tofu pouches): 
e 8 aburaage 

© 300 ml stock 

e 2 tablespoons soya sauce 

e 2 tablespoons mirin (sweet rice wine) 
e 4 tablespoons sugar 


For the sushi-meshi (vinegared sushi rice): 
e 700 g cooked rice 

e 3 tablespoons vinegar 

e 2 tablespoons sugar 

e 1 teaspoon salt 


For the garnish: 

e 16 small cooked prawns 

e 30 g edamame (young soya beans) 

e 1 egg for the kinshi tamago (shredded egg 
pancake) 

e 50 g cooked salmon, flaked 

© 30 g sweetcorn 


So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY 
W € rday 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
M € closed 
5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


Find us on zoomjapan 
www.zoomjapan.info 
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KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London WU 7BE 
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Consecrated in 1908, the redbrick Dozaki Church is located on the main island of Fukue. 


The early Christians of the Goto Islands 


Offthe coast of Nagasaki, this archi- 
pelago was a long-time bastion of Chris- 
tianity, although it was banned in Japan. 


ordered by steep cliffs and covered in 
B densely forested mountains, the Goto 

Islands off the coast of Nagasaki are 
among the most isolated and inhospitable in 
Japan. And yet, at the top of hills overlooking 
humble fishing villages, hidden on the moun- 
tainside and accessible only by long sinuous 
roads, rise the towers of amazing Catholic 
churches. To undertake a voyage of discovery 
around the fifty-odd Roman Catholic churches 
ofthe Goto Islands is to plunge into the extraor- 
dinary history of Christianity in Japan. 
In the wake of Portuguese traders, Chris- 
tianity had a promising start in Japan with 
the arrival of the Jesuit missionary Francois 
Xavier in 1549. In this era of constant warmon- 
gering between rival factions, some noblemen, 
in particular on the southern island of Kyushu, 
made these new visitors very welcome — espe- 
cially because of the firearms they brought with 
them - and were tolerant of the missionaries. 
Within a few decades the latter, taking advan- 
tage of the instability of the period, succeeded in 
converting a considerable number of people, no- 
tably in the region around present-day Nagasaki 
Prefecture. This meant Christianity could be 
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practised openly. Nevertheless, in 1597 Shogun 
(warrior commander) ToyoToMI Hideyoshi 
issued an edict banning the religion, which was 
perceived as a threat to the country’s unity, and 
crucified 26 Christians in Nagasaki as a warning. 
In the meantime, Japan had started to manufac- 
ture its own firearms, making trade with foreign- 
ers less essential. Subsequently, the isolationist 
TOKUGAWA shogunate (hereditary military 
dictatorship) outlawed Christianity and ex- 
pelled all the missionaries. After the peninsula's 
Shimabara Rebellion in 1637, which involved 
many peasants of the Christian faith, thousands 
of rebels were executed and a total ban on Chris- 
tianity was strictly enforced. Christians who 
would not renounce their faith were tortured 
and forced into exile after their inquisition. 

Only a few small groups of believers resisted and 
found refuge on the Goto Islands which, due to 
their isolation, provided some protection. For 
more than two centuries, these “hidden Chris- 
tians” (kakure kirishitan) continued to practise 
their religion in secret, without any priests, un- 
til the United States forced Japan to open up in 
1853. This stubborn resistance testifies to the 
resilience of the Japanese Christian faith. Con- 
sidering their history, it is quite surprising that 
so few Christians remain today. It is estimated 
that they represent only 0.3% of the population. 
Although weddings in chapels, stripped of their 


religious significance, have become customary 


in Japanese society, Christianity has never man- 
aged to take root in the country. 

On the Goto Islands, though it is by far the 
high-est percentage in Japan, only around 15% 
of inhabitants are Christians today. And yet, 
after 1873, when the ban on Christianity was 
lifted, a large number of churches were built and 
whole communities were established in villages 
with Catholic inhabitants. Life centred on the 
parish, something that didn’t exist anywhere else 
in Japan. 

On Fukue Island, the main access point to the 
Goto archipelago, stands the elegant, redbrick 
Dozaki Church - an ideal entry point to this 
history. Consecrated in 1908, it is, after Naga- 
saki’s Oura Cathedral, the prefecture’s oldest 
Western-style church. Built by the edge of a 
peaceful cove in red bricks imported from Italy, 
its interior is decorated with simple stained-glass 
windows. Though most of the churches are still 
used as places of worship, Dozaki Church serves 
as a museum of the hidden Christians and the 
missionaries who established the religion of the 
Bible in Japan. 

On the neighbouring island of Hisaka, the for- 
mer Gorin Church is a modest building sheltered 
by large trees. It is accessible by boat or through 
the forest on foot. Its style is an astonishing mix 
of a traditional Japanese house on the outside, 
and Gothic architecture inside. The church, 
built entirely of wood, features an intricately 
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Interior of the former Gorin Church on the island of Hisaka. 


designed vaulted ceilings and slender columns, 
and is decorated with simple sculptures of the 
Virgin Mary and Christ, and subtly stained- 
glass windows. Built in 1881, it is one of the first 
wooden churches in Japan and was dismantled 
and rebuilt close to the seashore in 1931. It had 
a great influence on the subsequent architectural 
style used to build churches in the area. 

Up until the post-war period, more than a 
quarter of the population of the Goto Islands 
were Christians. The wealth generated during 
years of strong economic growth affected their 
faith badly. Catholics were much poorer than 
non-Catholics, as they lived in isolated villages 
with no arable land in the most inhospitable 
regions of the archipelago, which were accessi- 
ble only by sea. But in the past fifty years, roads 
and bridges have been built, connecting the re- 
motest villages, and Catholics have also begun 
to benefit from economic progress. When peo- 
ple start to acquire material wealth, they begin 
to search for comfort and healing in material 
things, and their interest in the church declines. 
Contributing factors to the decline of Christi- 
anity are the low birthrate and rural depopula- 
tion. With the decline of the fishing industry 
and infrastructure, young people have moved to 
the towns and become assimilated into a largely 


non-Christian culture, and many never return. 
Even fewer people have been attending church 
in the past twenty years, especially those situated 
in less accessible parts of the islands, and all that 
remains of once thriving communities are a few 
very elderly faithful. The situation is critical - it 
is just a question of knowing which church will 
be the next to be abandoned. As a result, the lo- 
cal authorities are attempting to transform them 
into tourist attractions. Four, including the for- 
mer Gorin Church, were added to the Unesco 
World Heritage List in 2018. 

Further north on Naru Island, whose inhabitants 
are almost all fishermen, Egami Church, also list- 
ed by Unesco, was once only accessible by sea. A 
seemingly never-ending road running along the 
coast, followed by a long tunnel, means you can 
now discover this beautiful white church with its 
blue-painted windows, which resembles a doll’s 
house. Designed by TETSUKAWA Yosuke, the fa- 
ther of Christian architecture in Japan, the pres- 
ent structure was built in 1918 thanks to funds 
raised by 50 families from their fishing income. 
Today, the churches of the Goto Islands preserve 
the memory of those Christians who were ostra- 
cised, as well as numerous martyrs. Other than 
the richness of the architecture, what strikes 
the visitor is their small scale, some resembling 
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miniature versions of European buildings. The 
churches all differ in style and the building ma- 


terials used, whether it be wood, brick, stone or 


reinforced concrete. As they should be, shoes are 
always removed before entering. 
Kashiragashima Church, in the northeast, was 
built with stone extracted and collected by pa- 
rishioners over the course of nine years. Austere 
and massive in appearance, it nestles in a beau- 
tiful inlet, while the adjacent cemetery is right 
next to a sandy beach. 

The very long period when Christianity was 
prohibited, during which the hidden Chris- 
tians succeeded in preserving their faith, is all 
the more fascinating. In the absence of places of 
worship or priests, and while religious objects 
and printed texts were in danger of being con- 
fiscated by the authorities, it was only through 
oral tradition that the Bible and other parts of 
the liturgy could be handed down. Thus, for 
more than two centuries, the narratives and 
prayers first taught by European missionaries 
in the 16th century were handed down from 
father to son in isolated communities, becom- 
ing enriched in the process with a blend of local 
beliefs, stories and customs. 
TheywererediscoveredbyaFrench priest, Bernard 
Petitjean, from The Society of Foreign Missions 
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of Paris who, in 1863, was sent to Nagasaki to 
build Oura Cathedral. A small group of hidden 
Christians, having heard that a new church had 
been built, travelled there in the hope of seeing a 
statue of the Virgin Mary and, finding themselves 
in the presence of the first foreign missionary in 
two centuries, revealed their Christian faith. 
They were in possession of an extraordinary ac- 
count based on the Bible: Commencements du 
Ciel et de la Terre (Beginnings of Heaven and 
Earth) [Les chrétiens cachés du Japon. Traduc- 
tion et commentaires des Commencements du 
Ciel et de la Terre. (The hidden Christians of 
Japan. Translation and commentary of Begin- 
nings of Heaven and Earth.) Géraldine Antille, 
Labor et Fides, 2007]. It was a sort of breviary 
written in the mid-19th century, probably out of 
fear that the oral tradition could be lost, which 
makes it possible to understand to what extent 
the hidden Christians “Japanesised” the biblical 
narrative, and to some extent reinvented their 
religion. Once religious freedom was restored, 
the majority of hidden Christians rejoined the 
official Roman Catholic Church. Others chose 
to continue practising their faith in secret, out of 
loyalty to the legacy passed on by their forebear- 
ers. Nowadays, only a handful of descendants of 
these hidden Christians (as well as one retired 
priest) remain in the Goto Islands, all of them 
very elderly. 

To complete your visit, you should go in search, 
of the graves of these hidden Christians on one 
of the archipelagos many islands sometimes 
marked only by simple unnamed stones placed 
in the forest, or in cemeteries that don’t appear 
on map. Eric RECHSTEINER 


How to get there 

High-speed trains and major airlines connect Tokyo 
and Osaka with Nagasaki. From there, ferries and 
hydrofoils provide links to the islands of Fukue and 
Nakadori. 

Churches listed as UNESCO World Heritage Sites are 
only open by appointment. 
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ATeacher’s Life Lesson 
June 18 (Sat.) 
2:10/8:10/14:10/20:10 
Join a public-school teacher in Japan who 
comes out to his students as a means of 
helping them build self-confidence 
and tolerance. 
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Rainbow Family 
June 11 (Sat.) 
2:10/8:10/14:10/20:10 

We spend time with a family of many colors 
in which a mother and transgender father 
raise two children along with the gay friend 
who donated his sperm. 
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Watch live or on demand — 
at nhk.jp/world or NHK 


on our p 2 


